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ABSTRACT 

The middle school curriculum outlined in this guide 
places Hriting at the hub of the language arts program^ with the 
other areas of English instruction arranged around it so that no area 
is studied in isolation^ Literary genreSf for example, are viewed as 
the written record of peoples ^ thoughts ^ and vocabulary study 
includes maintaining a vocabulary list iroi all language arts 
courses* The guide contains objectives for four components of the 
writing curriculum (contentr organiEatioUf style, aiid tQchnique) and 
taaching suggestions for language usage, speaking, dictionary skills, 
vocabulary development, history of the ianguage, spelling, 
literature, and media and library skills. Ten appendixes contain 
reconmended activities and related materials* A bibliography 
concludes the guide. 
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Prepared by Fayettevi 1 le-rianl ius Language Arts Teachers 
Fayetteville-Plarilius Schools 
nanliusn New York 



July, 1976 



TO: Middle School Lanauacie Arts Te-acher&i 
FROM^ Mary Lou Dickinson 



Lin ten ing , Speak inc: , Keading and Writing are all 
important components of a Total Language J\rts Program, 

The Curriculun- on the following pages was prepared 
by rayetnevillo^Manlius Language Arts Teachers after con-- 
sultation with other teachers, and after rnany hours of 
research and discussion. It is designed to be used by all 
Fayetteville^Fanlius Middle School Teachers starting in 
September/ 1976. 

Using this outline puts the eirphasis in Language 
Arts on WRITING that is appropriate for Middle School Stu- 
dents and that is ir^pcrtant for Fayetteville-^Manlius , 

You should use the ternunology as listed and defined 
regardless of materials used for instruction. Consistency 
is important* 

The bibliography included should be referred to as 
it is appropriate to the philosophy of the Curriculum, 

You should keep notes as you use the Curriculum* At 
the end of the '76-^ '77 year, your input will be asked for as 
we review the Curriculum, 



The Teachers who pr^p^ared this Curriculum are to be 
conplir'-^ted for their work. T rm sure it will help us all 
as we put an enphas: s on Language Arts^ particularly through 
WPTTIMCi . 
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The objectives outlined in this curriculLmi are to te fol leaved by all 
Middle School Lancfuago Arts teacher a in the Fayetteville-^Manlius School 
District- This CLirriculim^' is not v;ithout iLs orrcrs and should te viev^d 
a:^ a firfit step tc^^ard tetter instruction in the teaching of Language Arts. 
todii-icat:ion and refineirent of yiis ci.:rriculiirTi an3 essential. Ihe 
COTTti ttee seeks cr^iticisiT' of nrinci f ic parts of the I'rui'riculinn. IXiring the 
yaar all Language Arts pc^rsonnol at the Middle School level will be 
provKkvl wjtt^ sovGral vehiclas for conm.inic^ting thoir questions, conceiTis^ 
and Gonstnictivc ci:i*d.ciim\ of this ciirrlcniliTin, 

I 
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Like fixperijTental science, sculpture, or hiah-divlny, m^iting is a creative 
process whose fruit depends on the interrelation of the subject matter, its 
organization, and the style and technique of it-a presentation, ' A writing-t^ntered 
curriculOTi places \^iting at the hub of the language arts program, and f^uses on 
"other" areas of English as they bear direct- ly on that hub. If we owe students 
one thing, it is a sense of coherence in a Middle Schwl Kiglish prograni, a sense 
of unit^ in wliat might otherwise seerri a pluralian of separate curricular strands* 
To treat spellir4g as a continuing testing of blocks of unrelat^ v^rds, to treat 
vocabulary as lists of \vords (aibeit sOT^tijiies in fabricated "rontexts"), ^ose 
meanings must be ''knovsiiy to t;rea^ figurative language as the poet's dcfnain, to 
treat granTr.ar as a vast labeling enterprise — all this is to prOTulgate tlie stu- 
dent's perception of langT.iage arts as a course cOTposed of disparate subjects. 
This might be exiDecte<d, pcai^ticLilarly in ^ucational settings where we find little, 
if any, interplay bet^/.^aen disciplines. 

A v^i ting-centered cuxriculum^ hov;ever^ ser^/es to focus the seeriing dispar-^ 
ate elements of the language arts course- Interdisciplinary in outlook^ this 
abroach integrates materials frOT other disciplines into its design, ard stresses 
the ijiportance of applying learned skills in all subjects. An Qiglish essay on 
the historical figure Itobert MaltJius and his mathCTiatical theory of population/ 
food supply vrould be ccmTt5nplace in such a pr^ram. The CTphasis is not rerely 
on literature as short stories, novels, drama, or poetry, hut on literature as 
man's witten record of his thoughts. Vocaljulary and 'Spelling are. not teeated in 
isolated fashion. The vocabulary necessary for the :?ognitive growth of students 
in all courses becoros the ''vocabular'/ list" for tlia::- academic year. With the 
addition of certain spelling "dCTions*', that vocabulary lists also serves as a 
rore of w^rds whose spellings should 1:^5 learned. Arbitrary and unrelated words 
"are not included in the curriculimi. In . terms of vocabulary development and spell-- 
ing awareness, this integrative and interdisciplinary abroach serves well the 
findings of experimental psychologys Forgetting is a phenomenon much discussed 
in learning texts, aM what ^ might glean frOTi current interference theory 
suggests that the rrore we tie together learning experiences frCTn different disci- 
plines, the more vm prOTiote long-term, storage in our students. Ihis entails a 
reassesarent of our aims in, teaching, and perhaps a refomiulation of goals, but 
the net result is one of value. 

Writing is probably the most personal of behaviors encourage in our 
students. As such, its evaluation by teachers must be thorough and at the sarre 
tijTie cOTpatible with the skill level of the individual student, A writing- 
centered curriculum views writing as a personal act in which sOTething to be 
said is laid out in a particular form using language for effect according to 
certain convention. Writing shapes up, tlien, as a content which is organized aM 
presented in a style using particular techniques . By ''te"chnique'* is meant tlie 
mechanical conventions such as punciiatioh,""speriing, paragraphing, and such 
• matters as agreeirant and tense . 

Evaluation of a product of tehavior as cnnplex as an essay is probably 
test served by addressing each of the com[Donent areas of writing. At one tiire 
or another, all of us have probably evaluated a piece of writiiig more on its 
teclinical accuracy than on any or all of the other corrponents. Are 4 grades 
too many to assign a single piece of wi.timj? Not if the grades are assign^ 
according to a clear rationale. In f=^ct, the student receiving, let us say, - 
an A for content, C for orgemization, B for style, and F for technique will 
find more im-aning in the teacher's feedback than if tlie teacher had sinply 
arsigned the paper a c+ and offered Bocm wrhal cOTronts, 
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In thm extrerPG case where a student's writdng is "failing'' in all 4 of tJie 
designated areas, it is reconiTiended that 4 F's not be assigned, but that verbal 
camients be v/ritten to the student and follc^-a^d up wit>, a p^^^snal conference* 
This reccsTTT^dation is made in full cognizancG of the personal nature of writing^ 
the inherent kinship beti^en the v^Titer and what is uorittenT 7'Totally negative 
reactioh to a student writing is oftean intc-rpr^' tccl by the student as totally 
negative reaction to himself. i 

i 

Hie task for the teacher avaluat:lng UTLxtten v,OTk is no snail one, Thm 
reading alone is tiji^--consmung and SDnTetinies tx)ring- The v/riting^centered 
^arricultffTi proposes that papjrs^ thoroucfhly evaluated, then grad^ or canrrented 
i^cn accord^jiCT to clearly spoiled out rationale, will have the net result of 
making students aware of both oux expectations and of theii^ awn strengths and 
weatoesses in vvii^ing. Cnce that avm^eness is instilled in studeritSf our task 
of bringing about changes in v;riting behavior is facilitate, 

MdonduTi 

A strong reconiTendation of tlie. vnritinq^c^jnter©:! curriculimi is that m^iting 
never be assigned to students as punishanent. Aside from the fact that learning 
theory stresses the futility of punishment in effecting behavior change, the 
mere association betv^^een punislinient arcl the personal act of writing serves to 
imdermine the positive and self-actualizing nature of the writing^centered 
curriculinr^. 
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The Writi ng- Centered Curriculum Chart 
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Siting is conrnunication; it is not «n ^xer^im in n^chanics. Good 
siting requires: pcM^rs of obser^/ation , cr-'^^tive thinking^ and feeling for 
V3Drds and language. U^^iting n^jst stiiTml Lib^cl through pre ^writing activities* 
Without time for pre-v.T^iting obse.r^/ations , disc^assionS/ and thought ^ the 
individual will have little desire to my anythinq. The student needs a subject 
...aid a desire-to say Forething filxDut it. 

Wiat follou^ is a list of activities to stijiTuluta siting carpi led by 
Robert L. Hillerich at National CollCrQO in EVanston . Illinois : 

1* "If I were..." (o,g.^ a f^encily an old toni^iB shoe/ etc.) 

2* "What if ..." (all the uorld were qrcen; snotv vrere ice cream^ etc.) 

3. Favorite sounds (onon^topoetic mrds) ; sirells (sensory wrds) 

4. What is (soft, hard, etc.)? VJbJit if: (softer, harder^ etc.) than.,. 

5^. A visitor from outei" space sees our uorld. (n^ital monster kidnaps humans - 
car) / etc. 

A (wm*s) eye view of (a boy diqging for bait) ? etc. 

7, On the spot repca^ter: cake a bxixjk event and yrritc atout it as if you ^^re 
there and it hapi^enad in yovu: tcmTi. 

8. Nevw^spap^r headlines^ v^rite a he ad lino rolating to a book or to an event at 
school. (Pelates tc forrri class vs. 3tr;icture v>ords) 

'9* Daffy dictionary: Make a nonsense dictionary^ includinq pronunciations and 
meanir^s. Write a story using sonti of the nonsense words, 

10* Mixed up anirrals (Elchare - olepliant/harei Tiqerco = tiger/kar^aroo^ etc) 
Tell how they got that v,^y, ivhat tlioy do, etc, 

11, tlow is a (waterr[)GlQn) liko a (nvju^se)? Stranqt conparisons. (See Making It 
Strange, Harper) 

12, An exchancre of letters V*:^fv,^on t^ri^^irlte I'^'^^^k characters, (e.g.^ Paul Bunyan 
to Captain S teni a long ) 

13* A new endinq for a favorite 

14. A new advonture for a favor i to chainc^:'M% 



(see Appendix "D" for hirthi-ir jnTj-v.i,utirg oc^.i'^iti'^'S) 

9 
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Objective! the student should wite on a ^-ar ioty of subjects such as 

' ^ science, televisicn; or the navel, as shavn iji the "COOTTOT" 
circle of thie v/ritincr carTriOulum chart. 



During the Mid.rile School years tlie student will exparieiice \^iting derived 
rrcm a variety of sources. llieEC' soui'crs v;ill include literature^ ^rsonal 
experience f nvBdia, and imterial used in other disciplines. The languaqe Arts 
teacher should utili>:e as rrari\^ sources that flw fron the students* Interests and 
the direction of the yGcj^\ All su}.d?ct mtt is a TOtential source for student 
writing* As a mtter of course, the BUi qrade student experiences irare VTriting 
relatinq to literature tlian the 6th crado student; a strong team structure at any 
given level presents a higher frec|ucnc%^ of interdisciplinary witing* 

Topic selection that is nieariinnfal and useful is essential to good witing* 
The teachex should seize the topics that offpr relevance^ rneaning/ and interest ^ 
and not attmpt to force studants to respond to artificial or hackneyed thesiies* 
^^en the subject is found that inspires or dejnands the v^itten fonn, then the 
student is ready to choose the orgaxiizationf style ^ and technique needed to 
successfully coninunicate the i:attei at hand. 



Organization is tlio arrangejient of subject matter into seme order. All 
of the organizational nethods designated on tihe ua"iting cuirriculijm diagram may 
be aployed at any of ttie grade levels in the Middle School. To insure that all 
students receive six^cific instruction on a few of the approaches ^ each grade 
level will teach specific methocls of org animation. 




by the eiKl of 
the ifollowinrj 



Bth cfrei'.le the r;t:;dcnt sliall have received instruction in 
approaches to organ i.zat ion: 



chronolcxiica] 
■i*^f)ortance 
definition 
cause ^ ef^^"-*"'^ 




c la s s i f ication 



(7) 
(8) 
(8) 
(8) 
(8) 



senf^or/ 



deduction 
Lndu« Mon 
ccjtTp' ison 
conti rist 
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Alfred mrth Whitehead -A..:ur.a rl::iL .^rvl.} ^prevados the v^ole being^\ The 
canplexi^. of the Blm)C:nt oi i vjres th^ te^vhing of style a difficult task. 

Ite- style of a v;riter is whan: i:;nkn.j hirr uniqi-s, and responses to sQ^le must be as 
unique and individualized as tbo Btyla itself. It is difficult to speak of the 
level of style dcvelor^-c^ by a rb\]A at any aiven grade level. Because a child 
is placed in a 6th crrnde ciassrcv^m dcx^n not rtiaan that the teacher can expect a 
"6th grade style^' in hij vrritinr;; uovc:rthQi.ms , certain aspects of style will 
be focused on by the tuacher at: o^ich crrade level. The approach to style and 
v^iting by the teacher must on aji individual basis, Ihe teacher must respond 
to the stu^-nt author and d.-z-Io- irr-.X' cdariv^ntf^ of style that are judged apprcpriate 

Objective 1 by tl^e end of Hrh rrraciG, Uio studont should have received instruction 
m trm rollcKving e^lamM^ of style: 

vcx^al^ulary^ (5) . . 

figurative lanquaq.:! (6) 
mcxiifiers (6) 

sentence variation (length) (G) 

simple sentences (variation of noin narts) f6) 

tone (7) 

le\^ls of U3^'-^ {^} 

transitional v^rds (7) 

diction (7) 

fraqment (7) 

corrpound Gentr^nco:^ (8) 

transi Lionel] rihr.c-yes and :^t-nrv ncos (8) 

po:L:it^Of-view (S) 

clnuscs (3) 

r?hrases (8) 

rhetorical questionB (8) 
coTplex 5Gntencun (5; 
jri;n-on (stylisric uso) ^-H^ 
fracpnent (stylistic uFir:) f8) 
donbla negati\Ti (8J 



1 1 
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"TECmiQUE" 
(^tech^ics or Oranimr) 



TOe practice of teaching gramrar in secondary schools has been filled vdth 
variety, controvers]^% and gx^eat motion. FreMgri and Discipljjie in. English , 
the 1965 publication of thie CollCKje trance &amLnation' Board^"OTnc^ 

since gramratical study can be toth illianinating and useful, 
it should ordinarily te mde a part of the curriculum in such 
a u^y as to e-xploit its potential usefulness. Ttiis raans that 
learning the nares of grammatical elCTmnts should coincide with 
the use of tliose naines in maningful actixdty, not in drill 
for the sake of drill; that cCTrplexifies of syntax should be 
identified and their functions made apparent as they are 
encountered, as as in anticipation of such enOTunters; 

that constant application ratiier than yearly review shoiild be 
the means of keeping graim\atical toicwl^ge and texTninology 
active; * , . - 

. ^The study of, graimmr rniist enhance cOTtTiunication between students ard teachers 
dealing with probleans in writing and speaking, 'fte curriculijn camittee believes 
^lat a minirnLmi of temdnology should hm mastered by sti:dents at the Mddle 
School level, 2 student ^vritir.g must ba Uie source for language study. It is 
in this contaxt that meaningful gri^wth in the student's uMerstanding of his writing 
and the linguistic principles of his native language can and will occur, Sem 
A^endix "A" for the current abridgenent. of toTiinoiogy, 

VJhen does one teach the run-on, the fragment, or proper puncuation? At 
the tiim the individual studerit dCTionstrates the need and is capable of OTTprehending 
the concept i Certain concepts of language involve higher levels of thought and 
^straction. Keeping this in mind, the curriculinTi cCTmittee has assigned certain 
principles and terms to each grade level. 



1 FreedaTi aixi Disciplino, C^E.E.B., N.v,, Princeton, N.J. 1965, p, 30, 

2 "The coTTTOn assunr.>tiori of school gr&ntiar sefDrris to be .that everything needs a labels 
and every lal^I a definition. The proper principle is rather that we must provide 
just as many teniis cuntribiito to clnar and decisi\^ discussion, and no rrore, 
MorOTver, no term, is to te adniittcd Lintil AFTER its referent is understood," 

See Gleason, H,A,Jr, 

12 . 
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C^jectives ; At the conclusion of 8tJi qradG, fjw. student will be able to do 
_ follov/ingi 

Recognize and use the pr'op^^r* ^ and comran noiuis in rslation to pro^r capitalization 
in OTiting* (6) 

/Oorrectly use the pronoiin in written and spoken foiin. (6) 

^ftiderstand^the tirre shifts in Uie verb (tenBe change), (6) 

Itoderstand the function of adjectives through application in student siting* (6) 
Heco^ize noun pointexs. (6) 

Identify adverbs as describing adjectives, verba ^ or adverbs, (6) 

Recognize and use abstract nouns in witing and in the reading of literature. (7) 

Recognize and use, the possessive pronoun. (7) 

IflTderstand the use of r^ulor and Irregular tense changes. (7) 

ttider stand and practice ag"reCTent teti\^en subject and verb, (7) < 
Recogpize and correct toe T^rqp^^r changes in tcncc v.lien vflriting* (7) 
Form adverbs frcni adjectives tlirough student v;riting.. (7) 
Form adjectives frorn nouns. (7) 

Use and understand CTOrdinating conjunctions v;han \"cirying sentence length* (7) 

Rea^nlze and use the interjection. (7) 

_ Correctly use and recognize point of view in reading and writing based on the 
uMerstahding of the pronoun. (8) 

Understand the function of an adjective phrase through application = in student 
^writing,^ (8) ^ s 

Oiderstand the function of an ad\^erb ph^r^aso tlirough application in student 
v^iting, (8) 

Use and understand Sulxjirdinjihjnc; conjuctions. (8) 
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The problens of 
Lstics scholar, 
but interesting part 
usage to be learned ' 
of greater benefit 
attack problOTs of u: 



ucaao cx:::cui^ i^rHl. rOTnin imnol^/rd for the first grader and thm 

i/incnianc' iiii ib^nmnic tind .coni/jloK v/hich makes usage^a difficult 
of tl\a Loachjng ol FlnqliBh. toblier than list many rules for 
y/ ^ uch qrad(}r the ajrriculuin cciiTnittee believes it \^^ld be 
to:\(^hor^^ hi roncentrntu cn t:ha concept of ^ usage aM to 
on nn indi\%.diial basis. / 



Middle Schcol L^ir/nLi:;* 
SQTtence c^jerateS/ toLh In 



skillful v^iters avoid clanqXincj i-ocii f ication^ 

and ways of GKpandin^/ 
an enorrnous and difficialt 
foCTis and the manv levc:].rj 



lers Fihould attompt to show studmts "how a / 
in witing - why and. how ^ for instance / 
nrbitrm:^^ tense and subject shifts' 
rind vnryin:j the pattorns tliey already have." 3 jt is 
triyk; onQ iriat requires n precise understanding of acceptable 
of usaqe at wrk in OLir soc 



i — l^eMarL-and Disc 
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. ; The develcprnent of the asj^cts of writing in temis of "contmt", 
"Org^iization" ^ "style 'S and ^'technique** shall be applied to the a^sacts of 
gp^iKiiig . The speaker should secure subject matter fron all a^^liable soiiTMS 
("omtent") ^ "organize" his materials using thm same methods CTploy^ for ^s^iting^ 
qonsider the aspects of "style" (specifically: variable sentences^ vooabulsucy, 
figija'ativiB language ^ level of usage) , and be aware of proper technlgues. 

Specific techniques to te taught and refined by the conclusion of thi 8th 
^adei _ 

1. Loudness (volimie of voice) 

'2* Intonation (vajcying voice levels) - 
3., Physical appearance (posture, stance, etc,) 

4 * Gesture ' ^' 

_ 5* Use of visual aids 
^ 6, Eye contact with audience 
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Pictioriaxy Skill and Vocabulary' 



Tflie function of the dictionaxy should woven ijito the fabric of the total 
curriculum. If dictionary skills are associated with the history of tte language, 
vocabulary, granrnar, speaking and \^iting, a logical coherence of skill ^id 
utili"^ should occur in i±e mind of tiie student. Dictionaries do not eKist today 
for tiie purpose of settli^ spelling disputes. The student and teacher may find 
the preface to Webster* ihird Dictionary^ (1961) invaluable for gleaning the ■■new" 
fimctions of dictionaries. It is strongly reccitTrended that teachers use more 
thai one type of dictionary. Familiarity with only one dictionary does not give a 
S'bAdent an adequate introductiDn. to the study of i^rords* 

For sanple class activities involving the dictionary/ refer to ^pendix "G■^ 

Cfcjectives % By the conclusion of 8th grade/ the student should be able toi 

Use the table of contents (6) 

Use guide wrds to the best advantage (6) 

Locate an itOT in an alphabetical listing (6) 

Identify the part(s) of speech of a given TOrd (6) 

Identify meanings for canron abbreviations (including those used in 

dictionary entries) (6) 
I&entify the most COTmonly useci n^amng nf a wnrd (6) 
IjOcate spellings or alternate spellings of words (6) 
Find antonyms and synonyms of given words (6) 
Pronounce a given item using a pronunciation key (7) 
Identify syllables (7) 

Locate and use a listing of proper narres (geographical and biographical) (7) 
..V Identify several meaiiings of a wrd (7) 
Identify an archaic meaning of a v.ord (8) 
Identify the linguistic source of a TOrd (8) 

Hie dictionary vocabulary is to be include in the vocabulary^spelling list 
for each grade level. The nmiber teside each tem indicates the grade level at 
vrtiich the teCTi is to be taught , 



noun "(6) preposition (7) Old English (8) 

I pronoun (6) \^ interjection (7) Middle Snglish (8) 

Werb^ (6) \ Anglo-Saxon (7) LatW (8) 

adverb (6) borra^ing (7) . Gei/nmiic (8) 

adjective (6) hOTonym (7) ardhaic (8) 

^monyri (6) slang (7) ^^l^uial (8) 

antonjTO (6). usage (7) s^kndard Biglish (8) 

syllable (6) level of usage (7) dialect (8) j 

pliural (6) main entry (7) oross'-reference (8) j 

-sta^il^.^..^(J=) ^=.=.™.....^^.^crajit^_J2) /_ _ 1 ^ 

guide words (6) ' stress (7) - - = 

consonant (6) unstressed (7) ■ i 

vowel (6) lincfuisti.es (7) i ■ 

prefix (6) phonetic (7) ■ f 

suffijc (6) ' _ / 

root (6) ' ; 
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grcT'-th Rtud^n^ r^orjni 1: i ^^^^ de^^:n.cpi">'*n^ . ^'^^n^f m1 f»,nv that ties directly with 
subject TTiatteT: at ha^^d - ix^ i\ nn t!)n sinmQ rlir'cdpline or team level ^ is much 
prnferr^ ho ^wnhuT^ry Rvnrci^^5^ tesod on rirtificial contexts that do not 
reinforce learTiing of r^ertinont^ Bubj^'ct m^ttar. Bearing in mind that students 
have different voc^ibulciriGS for difforcnt Freaking or witing occasions^ it is 
suggested that a "^orkincr voc-hulr^/'' iinproach he taJcen, with v^ooabula^ itCTS 
appearing in o^nunn^ pfiucational contoxts. In this lights a vOTabulary list 
should reflect the F^ijbjcct n^ttrnr (nrinciples, conceDts^ and facts) of »i 
given year's study, rather than the arbitrary selections of a vocabulary - book - 
writer whos6 contact vi rh cur eaiTicjIwn ns non'-existent , 

Included in the Middle School wrking vocabulary should be words and 
teriTis from gramrar study, from dictionaj.^/ study, from selling, frcfn literature 
and of cour^.e frOTi v^Ti bing. It is further recomrended that vocabula^ itoiis 
frcm other disciplijies be intagratM. 
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' History" oi : L anguage 

Language JVrts tQachers can hardly avoid delvijig into many facets of the ^ 
develo^f>ent of our language. Tha language of 1976 is slightly different fron 
the language used in 1966 and tguit© different from thm l^glish of the 16th 
centmY. Students catch glinpse^i of "old" JDOoks^ hear phrases and vrords that 
ai^e queer to their ear, mid are torterfed by wrds tiiat are clipped and can- 
pounded to help sell razor blades or fried chicken. ^ V^y? How? Wh^? Where? 
are as? i of vjordn and their changing meanings and spellings. As teachers of 
our r:. ^;iVe tongue should provide Bcsm ^sv^ers to our young linguists , 
ITiere is a rich heritage in the Qiglish language and IvtLddle School students 
need taowledge of the forces and processes tliat have sha^d and will continue 
to change the use and appearanco of the Qiglish language. 

Objectives : By the end of tiie 8th grade the student should have recieved 
instruction on all of the follov;ing aspects of language: 

Origin of language - e:<p3Gnation of several theories (6) 
B>/oiution of lariguago. frOT oi^al caTiminication to the v^itten vOTd (6) 
Awarenoss of un^^ritter. langtiages and non-verbal languages .(6) 
Definition of language (6) ^ 

Intr^uca tlie "tree of l.anguages'; and tlie relation of Qiglish to 

other uor Id languages (7) 
Origin of Qiglish (7) j 
levels of usage and effects of 'tiite on usage (7) 
Dialects (regionalisTis) in the United States (7) 

Processes of chang*^ in aiglish:^ torrow'iiigSr meaniiigs, new words ^ 

cCTr|:^und wrds^ etc* (8) 
Reading (oral) in Old tyiglish, Middle Qiglish^ ard Early Modem 

English (8) 



\ 
\ 




A lan^age is an brganized system of sounds used ^ people in/a given culture* 

It is understood^ that certain langijages (such as sign language) do not necessarily 

make use of s-dund. 

IB 




spelling 



Spelling awmrenesA should be an ongoing and conttauous process 
in aill disciplines on all yrade levels, The leamiiig of pra^c spellinj is nost 
beneficial whai it is an int^ral part of the totel progran. Siiice the core of tiiis 
ctnxicuium is writing^ tte ^>elli^ of TOrds is a continuous ,e>^rienae for the 
student, \ 

Qn the Middle School levels eight basic spelling rules mil be taught and 
reinforced at each ^ade. TOie curriOTliati ccntnittee has carefully selected only a 
£mj of tim rmny rules that assist in the spelluig of fiiglish. Beseech Jjidicates 
that "rules offer ortly limited help in the teachtog of spelling sja^)" to be 
effiKtive^ the mles must apply to many useful TOrds aM have f^^ ^ceptlons", 5 

h core word list has been est^lished for tJie Mddle School / , consist Jj^ of 
approximately 350 MDrds^ and sh^Juld function as the core of a much largar list. 
Itte miniMjm e^^ectancy for each lew^l is indicated on the core word list, Thm 
eHpanaion of tiie ^^elling list should be carried out ea^ individuio^ teacher. 
Literatures other disciplines ^ st^ent writing and any otJier source should be used 
to a3<pand the list, Thm core list is derived fron the Not York State curriculum, 
Jtercill Word List ^ .Warrijiier's ^^lirh ^cmrnMp and several teacher-genaratM lists 
frrjm^llw^ and Eagle Hill Middle S , 

Refer to AppeMiK "B" for activities, and suggests iretiiods for teadrmg sj^lling 

Spelling Rules . 

1. Double tiie final /consonant before a snffix tiiat burins with a TOwel if both of 
the follc^djig COTditions exist i a. the TOrd has^ only one pliable or is 
accented on last ^ll^le; b* tiie word ends in a sii^le consonant pr^^ded ^ 
a single vowel . 

e.g, plan ^ ing - planning 

forget + ing - forgetting " 
cancel + ed = canceled 

2, Drop the final "e" before a suffix b^irmixig with a vOTel. 

e.g. care + ing - raring . i - 

3, l^ite "ie" when the sound is 5, (except after "c") 
Wtite "ei" v^en tiie sound is a \ 

e.g* receive \ 
weight ^ \ 

4. With words ending in "y" preceded by a consonant, change the "y" to "i" before 
adding a suffix not beginnir^ with "i", 

e*g# hur^ - hurried 



5 J, Stephen Sterwin, "Research and the Teaching of Biglish". 
*Ihe English tecord , Dec. '70, p, 39. 
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5. Words erdii^ in preceded by a consonant, change the "y" to "i" ;^en adding i 
fy, ful, ly, ness, hood/ ment. 

6. Ttm plurals of nouns ending in "y" precec^Gd by a consonant is fonred by 
changing Uie "y" to '"i" and adding ''es", " ' 

e*g* fly ^ flies 

7. the prefiK is added to a word, the spelling of the word itself remains 
the sOTie* 

e*g. im + necessary = unnecessa^ 

8. Ttm plui^al of nouns ending in "y" preceded by a vaml is forrred by adding an s. 
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Spelling Core List 
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again (6) 
OGGurred ( 7) 
character 
you're 

unusually f7) 

all right (s) 
already (6) 
Really (7) 
a lot 
there- 
stbr les 
finally (7) 
although ( 6 ) 
a 1 ways (5) 
accident (7) 
occur (7) 
scene 
it's 
author 

necessary (7) 
your (7) 
you 're ( 7 ) 
their (7) 
because '(b) 
before (6) 
beginninq (6) 
believe (6) 
sincerely ( 7) 
lonely (7) 
business (7) 
bought (6) 
brought (6) 
chocolate (6j 
happiness (7) 
receive ( 7 ) 

tUiO 

presence 
possess ion 
losing 
tale 

intelliaancs . 
choose ( 5 ) 
cough (6) 
country ( 5 ) 
cupboard (5) 
ceiling (7) 
receipt (7) 
deceive (7) 

debt (6) 
desert ( 6 ) 
sesser t ( ^ ) 
does ( 5 ) 
bodies 
created 
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dictionary 
speech 
groups 
equall y 
essay 

enough (6) * 
false (6) 
favorite (fi) 
Fayetteville (6) 
forty. (6.) 
friend (6) 
grammar (6) 
here (6) 
mischief ( 7) 
believe (7) 
friend (7) 
yield (7 
field (7 
essay 
writing 
, i t s 
too 
loose 
sense 
uieather 
hour ( 5 ) 
imagine ( 6 ) 
immediately (6) 
beautiful (7) 
thankful (7) 
grateful ( 7) 
instead (6) 
it's (6) 
jealpus ( 6 ) 
horr ible 
delicious 
lightning 
misspelled 
presence 
were (fi) 
making (fi) 
many (b) 
minute ( 6 ) 
nei ghbor (7) 
permitted ( 7) 
weight (7) 
vein (7) 
closely 
- s-e on — ^ — 
closing 
background 
introduce 
countries ( 7 ) 
turkeys ( 7 J 
valleys ( 7, 
attorneys ( 7 ) 



Onondaqa County (6) 

Our (SJ 

pleaie f S ) 

pretty ( 5 ) 

probably (6) 

prpblem (6) 

quite ( 6 ) 

appear \ 

feature 

relief 

handi omely 

written 

tries 

presents 

uihether 

choice 

commit ted (?) 
uyhose (7) 
studying (7) 
who's (7) 
syyimming f 7 ) 
planning (7) 
running (7) 
writing (7) 
coming (7) 
image 
Jury 

discussed 

yetoed 

wandered 

simile 

graaslest 

already 

hundred 

acquired 

poetry 

stopping( 7) 

hoping (6) 

losing (7)^ 
, carries (7) 
' tries (7) 

remembBr ( 6 ) 

rough (6) 
' aaid (6) 

sandwiches ( 6 ) 

separate (6) 

sincerely (6) 

cities; (7) 

families (?) 

carrying ( 7) 
... — aiii-d^rang.^ (.iX. — ™ ..... .. 

worrying (?) 

hurried (7) 

married (?) 



beginning (?) 

admitting (7), 

introduce 

happening 

toward 

currently 

discuss 

necessary ( 6 ) 

nickel (6) 

often (6) 

skiing (6) 

patients 

disappointed 

various 

comma 

rongue - ■ \ 

rBlieyBd 

English ' ; 

biography i 
foreign 
ninety 

fiery ,^ . 

ability (7) 

appeared (7) 

area (7) 

arriv/ing (7) 

au/fyl (7) 

basement (7) 

straight (6) 

suppose (6) 

surprise (6) 

Syracuse ( 6 ) 

tempBrature (6) 

their (6) ; 

conflict (7) 

compare ( 7) ^ ' 

dangerous (?) | 

destroy (7) 

different (7) 

direction - ( 7) 

discover (7) 

eighth (?) 

dried (7) 

emptied ( 7 ) . 

where ( 6 ) * ' 

whether (fi) 

thpugh (6) 

thought (5) 

through (6) 

which (S) 

.wiome^ lX^sJ. ..^ _ 

tD0(6) 

language 

silence . - . 

chosen ' , 
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forward (7) 
: greatsst (7) 
quality (7) 
Intsrestlng ( 7) 
language (7) 
laugh (7) 
together (6) 
tough (6) 
truly (6) 
upon (6) 
until (6) 
usually (6) 
write (6) 
writing (S) 
library (7) 
lying (7) 
addressBS ( 7 ). 
amount (7) 
avenue ( 7) 
collsge (7) 
future (7) 
wholly (7) 
hole (7) 
opinion (7) 
entering 
wrsGk 
grammar 
apostrophe 
though 
people = 
cafeteria 
rights 

Eagle Hill (S) 
Wellwood (S) 
New Year ' s Day ( 6 ) 
St» Valentine's Day (S) 
Easter (6 
iilemor ial > Day (6) 
Irrdependence Day (6) 
Labor Day (S) 
Columbus Day (6) 
Thanksgiving Day (6) 
Veteran's Day (6) 



Christmas 

acquitted 

unlikely 

brake 

united 

orally 

cnier 

l:acation 

material (7) 

mistake (7) 



Day (6) 



failure (7) 

following ( 7) 
neither Cl) 
parties (7) 
nickel (7) 
dollar (7) 
penny ft) 
metal (7) 
opposite ( 7) 
written (7) 
valuable (7) 
useless ( 7) 
through (7) 
theif (7) 
fTlonday (6) 
Tuesday ( 5 ) 
Wednesday ( 6 ) 
Thursday (6) 
Friday (6) 
Saturday (6) 
Sunday (6) 
stomach (7) 
someone (7) 
sentence ( 7) 
scene (7) 
sense/ ( 7) 
remember (7) 
January (6) 
February ( 6 ) 
Hflarch f 6) 
April ^(6) 
may (6) 
Juhe (6) 
July (6) 
August (6) 
September ( 6 ) 
October (6) 
NovRmber ( 6 ) 
DecembBr ( 5 ) 
breakfast 
inherit 
scissors 
writers 
coarseness 
fifteenth 
twelfth 
quizzes 
rainy ( 7) 
promise (7) 
practice ( 7) . 

rssTtite^rh^^^ 
position (7) 
plain (7) 
decide (7) 
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describe 


(7) 


difference 


(7) 


earliest 


{7) 


everyl 


^hing 


(7) 


Jan, 


(6) 




P^. 


(6) 




^r. 


(6) 




Aug, 


(6) 




Sept. 


(6) 




Oct, 


(6) 




Nov. 


(6) 




Doc. 


(6) 




Mon. 


(6) 




Tues. 


(6) 




vm. 


(6) 




•^urs. 


(6) 




Fri. 


(6) 




Sat. 


(6) 




Sun. 


(6) 





Note: The v^rd list is ijitentionally randan, "flie rationale for Uiis is that 

^rds' are best taught by a syston designed ^ each teacher. (e*g,/ group 
words for reference to a specific rule, or for dictionary wrk, or for the 
stu^ of scmB agpect of tte histo^ of language) . 

Itords designated 7th or 8th grade level irmy be leamrt hy^ students at the 
6th grade level at the disCTetion of tte teacher. 

h v?ord my appear two or three times on this master list, OTiis is to 
uitentionally eiphasize certain words that are continuilly misspelled. 
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What foiled is a siOTnary of skills used in other disciplines that relate 
directly or indirectly to the teadiing of Lan^age tots in Middle Sctool. 
Ttm infomiation stated belw originated frOTi an interdlsciplin^y camdttee 
(Owlish, science^ math, social stifles and reMlng teachers). The charge 
of thm comnittee was to describe skills used in ■^eir discipline at the 
Mddle School , level that may correlate to skills taught to^ tiie Lan^age Arts 
teacher. 

Basic skills errployed in otiier disciplijies relating to Lan^age Arts arei 

Social Studies ^ note taking (tiie summarizing of InfoCTnatlon in indiv-T 
idual short ~h^d) ; interviewing aiyi how to ask questions; listening 
:ac<Mrately and mthin tfie framarork of ommjnication niles; writing 
' the paragraphj focusing on one topic md wlting for toe a^r^riate 
audience; conceptual arrangCTents and manipulations cteonologlcal ^ 
cause and effect|a^ priorities. 

Science : speaking skill = abili^ to lead and te a spokearan for a 
group; sOTfTiM^ization of prose and new data to be delivered orally aa^ 
in bitten form; collection of data - accurate descriptions, separation 
of facts aM opinions; vvDrfl understanding - recognition o£ roots, 
suf fixes, and prefixes; problem solving. 

Math: reCDgnitlon of math as a lan^age; speaking ^ converting math " 
tSCTis and figures into prose; the prTOess of defining, 

Reading : many correlations (see teadlng ard Language Arts Curriculum) 

^ Specific skills needed and used by all : 

1, How to use resources in a library effectively, 

2, Understarding of "context" - how "the parts are related to tte u^iole", 
3« Outlining for writing, speaking and organization, 

4, Need for constructive fantasy aj^ future oriented thinking. 
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Literature 



Mterati^e is a major ccnpcment of tiie v^itii^-centerM curriculim. Most 
Er^lish teaahers f iM imich pleastire ai^ ^citenent ih the teaching of literature 
It is this delight and intex^est in reading that tte English teacher strives to 
ramunicat-a to his studmt* Ihe ^joyment and appreciation of a work of 
literatwe depends on Uie^^tiMent's recognition of (^rtain literary ele^nts 
processes. 

^ttojectlves i By the conclusion of the 8tii grade the studmt shall hSLvm 
e>^ierienced the follc^sang foms of literature* 

Short story (6) 
Novel (6) 
Auto-biography (6) 
Drama (7) ■ 

POQTl (7) 

Biography (7) 
Essay ' (7) 
Ntenoirs (8) 

Objectives t By the conclusion of the 8th grade the student shall have rTCeiv^ 
~ instruction in all of the f ollCTdng litera:^ elenents i ' 

^tting (6) 
Plot (6) 
Qiaracters (6) 
htood (6) 

Qiaracterization (7) 
IhCTTe (7) 
Flastoack (7) 
Conflict (7) 

Rising and falling action (7) 
Climax (7) 

Foreshadowing (8) ^ 
/ Driage]^ (8) 
^^rrtoliari (8) 
Literal language (8) 
Figurative language (8) ^ 
Denouorent (8) 
Point of view (8) 

"Style" - all other. elCTients defined in tlm --s^le" se^ient of tte 

writing chart, (8) 
"Organization" - all metl^s defined in tiie "organiiation" B^nent 

of the writing chart* (8) 
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Literature Selections 



Ttie use of particular pieces of literature chaises rapidly from year to 
year* Mmy selections are taught and re-^evaluat^ and deleted or iroved to 
anotl^ grade level* To facilitate free e^rchange of teaching mtarial and broks^ 
Uie follov/ing list of books presently used in the Middle Schools has teen 
iiicluded^/ Ihis is a partial listing, A revised list vdll be issuM in tim fall. 
It is recannend^ that the list be revised and updated at the beginni^ conclusion 
of each acadanic year* 

Tinfe ^tochine 
Andromeda Strain 
TOe Day of the Dolphin 
Oia"Yeller 
Savage Sam 
Call of the Wild 
Pfliite Fang 
fejmder 
fern Free 
Hie Pigman 
Thm Pushcart War 
Life Among tiie lavages 
TOiple^ trouble for Rupert 
Qiea^r by the Dozen 
Shane 

Edgar Mien 

TO^ Fog Tiptoes in on Little Pig's Feet 
A Single Lrght 



• Mdendim 

Ihe a_rea of literature may preset sore difficulty for the 6th grade teacher. 
To assist in the transition fron a K-6 curriOTi™ to a 6=8 mnguage Arts 
curriculiJii^ the following rMaTTnendations have been made. 

1. A list of suggested novels for the 6th grade is ijicluded. The 6tti grade 
teacher should examine the list and choose one novel for use in class ^ 
if possible* 

2. Several short stories should be selected and taught with appreciation 
for their literary value and not as part of tte developmental reading 
program* 

3. An attarpt will be made in each Middle School for an E^iglish teacher 
to assist 6th grade teachers in devel^ing materials and strategies 
for teaching literature. 



Rascal 

diristaas Carol 

Ilie Adventures of Tor. Bmrf ' 

^Sm Lon er 

Cbps~^n 

Rod^ Road 

Jermy Kimira 

Ttm Outsiders 

Old Man "and the Sea 

ter Story of a Kid'at the Top 

ffie Red Pony 

Death Be Not ^oud 

ffliat Was Then^ HrLs Is Nov/ 

Light in tlie For est ~^ 

^d,ss Fanily Robinson 

%^ Side of the Mountain 

Bie Survivor ^ 

Island of the Blue tolphin 
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Poss^le 6th grade selection (tesed on recanT^dations of the curriculum 
camiittee and ''4--6 bibliography* of the N.Y. Stata curricultm) : 



IslaM of the Blue Dolphin 
Old Yeller~ 
ThB Wtod in tl^ Willows 
A V^inkle in Tire 
Ttm Bidleas Steppe 
Ihe Pushcart WaF 
The Helen Keller Stor^^^ 



Ify Side of the Mountain 
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Msdia and Library Skills 



A d^icLii™ that attends to the needs and interests of young ^^le 
mmt be cognizant of the forces aM materials affecttag tosn/ It is advis^le 
for atudenta to egress thenselves Uirough various media i films, audio tepes, 
slides, videot^es, graphics as veil as witing paragraphs and peltry, ^ 
use of tteee n^LxMm involves the interlay of research, v^ittog, srcakim 
and listening skills. 

(^jectives- By the conclusion of the 8th grade the student will have receivM 
instruction in the follomngi 

Newspap^ 

-distijiguish betv3een fact mid pinion 

"Oompare and contrast Syracuse pa^rs with aie N©^ York Times or 
National papers 
-analyse ^itorials and editx^rial t^miques 
■-imderstand the f motion of headlines and titles 
-understand the function of the main parts of Uie nev^^per 

Itelevision 



-undOTStand the organizational COTplax of T*V, - e.g* netasorks, 

financial systOT, electeonics, pr^ran production 
--critique 3 ^^pe^ of shcra 

-analyze T,V, ccmnercials for techniques of persuasion and the 
manipulation of words 

Audio Tapes ^ Records and todio 



-practice in listening to and criticizing his/her ran voire 
-experience a radio drama and its unique elemmts 
-associat^e the irood created by music with the mood created by the 
written v^rd 

FiM 

-identify tte purpose of a particular film or other fora^ of media 
-recoc^ze organizational patterns in film as define in the oa^anization 

TOgrrent of the writing chart 
-identifiration of elfflients in film that are found in literataire, such 

as, tte plot, setting, characterization, there or other eler^ts listed 

in the literature section of this curriculOTi 
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teference ^□ols and Library Matarlals 

Thm student stould hm able to use the follCTdjig in seekijig and processing 
inf orTnation : 

1* libraries^ school^ village, university 
2* card catalog aM three types of cards 

3, Dewey Decimal and rJirary of Congress systans 

4, Readex''s Guide to Periodical rJ.texature 

5 , Encyclopedias 

6, Yearbooks^ PJirwac^ Infomiation Please AlnTanac 
7^ Current Bic^raphy/Wio ' s^ Ivfe in .Airerica 

8* fecford English Dictionary 

9. Periodicals: leisure and recreation; acadOTdc; technical; 
infomiational 

10. Dictionary of Synon^iris; Theasaurus 

11. Atlases 

12. Parts of a textbooks 

A) Table of contehts 

B) Index 

C) Glossary 

D) Ch^ters and sections and sub headings 

E) Bibliography 

F) Footnotes 



ERIC 
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Evaluation 



Thm irdividual taacher mist devise instrunents for evaluating tJ^ student's 
JmcR^ledge of the objectives taught that are stated in the witlng center^ 
cwurriculmi* , Ctontinuity tetw^n tiie msttod of teachljig md the ffetiiod of testing 
should be established. Research has proven that fr^[uent and continuous feedback 
to the student will prarote leamijig, 

Mien the teacher is evaluating writiji^ care should be taken to cannunicate 
clearly and roncisely* Thm list of evaluation syntols and the suggestion for 
CT^luating v^iting using four ^ades is included in this cu^iOTlum to telp facilitate 
bett^ canrmmication between teacher and student* 

Evaluation of the total curriculm cannot be accarplishM with listing 
stanaardized tests* A proposal will be niade to secure additional tijne for the 
pmrpose of devel^ing a testing instrimmt. OTie evaluation method rmist focus 
on the student's writing and include testing on the \^ious assets of 
language and literature deline-ated iji the Middle School Qirriculum, 
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TERftllNOLOCY FDR LANGUAGE ARTS 6^8 



The Folloujing words and dsflnitions will be used by teachers 
when dBallng with studBnt wpiting In the areas of technique and 
style* By having all Language Arts teachers using uniform 
dBfinitlons and terms, consistent and continual reinf orcBment of 
key ideas will, occur. At the conclusion of 8th grade, all 
students sho; Id heve mastered the use and meaning of these terms 
through application in their own ujriting. The appropriatg 
terms for each grade level shall be included in that grade's 
vocabulary/spelling list. 

^OUN - a word that stands for a person, place, thing, idea or 
quality, 

VERB ^ an action word* (1) 

AD\/ERB - a word that describes a verb, adjective, or other adverb, 
ApJECTI \/E « a word that describes a noun or pronoun, 
PRQNOUiNJ - a word that substitutes for a noun, 

PREPOSITIQfg (?) ^ a uiord that begins a phrase that ends with a 

noun or pronoun* (2) 

CONJUNCTION (7) - a word that joins words or groups of words,' 

INTERJECTION (7) an ^mot ion ad B><clamation using one word that is 

,jarate from the rest of a sBntencBp 

NOUN POINTERS - the words **A*S "AN'S "THE*^ (3) ■ ' ' 

PHRASE * a group of words that work together. 

CLAUSE (a) * a group of words containing a sub ject. and a verb 
and used as part of a sentenceg 

SENTENCE - a group of words containing a subject and a verb 
and used to express a complete thought. 

SUBJECT ^ "who*' or "what" a sentence is about, (4) 

DECLARATI\/E • statement. 

IiyiPERATIl/E - command* '• . 

INTERROGAT IML - question, 

EXCLAfVIATORy - exclamation (strong feeling). 
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PLURAL - more than onst 
SINGULAR - one, 

RUN-ON - a group of 2 or more complete sentences punctuated 
incorrect ly« 

SEMTENCC FRAGMENT - a group of u/ords that does not eKprsss 

a com piste thought. 

TENSE - the time (past, prssent, or futurQ) expressed by a 
ver b , ( 5 ) 



(1) ujords referred to as "helping verbs-, "linking verbs", 
"au5ciliary verbs'% "state of being verbs" are to be 
considered as verbSp as part of a verb phrase, or as the 
main verb. K-5 uuill focus on sub jec t/prediQata parings 
uihile 6-8 will focus on subject/verb parings. K-5 ujill 
distinguish betuyeen " action verbs" and "state of being 
verbs" . 

(2) the prepositional phrase shoulc' be introduced in conjuction 
uuith the preposition to avoid confusion uuith phrases 
beginning, uiith an article* 

(3) noun pointer is used in place of the term "article". 

(4) for 8th grade students the definition mould be expanded 
to include "clause", 

(5) the concept behind the terms "regular" and "irregular" 
verbs u/ill be treated as it relates to tense in actual 
SBntence patternsg 
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A Pr^edure for Teachinq Spellir^ 



If iii the course of a pretest , "business'^ is misspelled, have the student 
write the wrd in syllablea, bus i ness. 



1, Thm student v^ites the misspell^ wrd in syllables, aM as he \^ites 
ea^ syllable he says that syllable aloi^ . ttds is done as nmny tirres as the 
child feels it is n^essary for him to" learn the TOrd, Each time he writes 
tte word hm covers it o\^ with his hand or a sheet of paper. 

(Note I Experience lias shorn tJiat the averaqe speller needs to v^ite the word 
in syllables about 8 tiittesj 

2, ^Vhen the student feels that he taicro the vrord, he wites and pronounces 
the word se^^ral times. The student wites the wrd without breaking it into 
syllables* 

3, The student then writes a sentence using the misspelled word. The 
sentence clearly shows that he has carTnand of the v^rd ard its neaning, 

e.g. The man's restaurant business is flourishing. 

4, The student is now ready to enter this in a list of words entitled, 
"^^rds Learned^' . 

5, The student reviews the newly entered word daily for the first 2 or 3 
days. After this, "busLness'' is reviev^ once a vmrnk for a couple of weeks. 

After this procedure, the word should te canrdtt-ed to n^rory. A student 
should now be able ta spell the wrd orally in syllables. For any word 
missed again^ the student goes back to writing the TOrd in syllables/ 



Jim Hall, E,H. 
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Dictionary & Spelling BafBrmicm 



Alternate Spellings for Canron Initial Sourds of mrds 

SauM Spellings 

t ■ fat, phrase 

9 go, ghost , goest 

h = he , y^o 

3 ism, gesture 

^ TOat, chemistry, kiM, quiet 

^ gnaw, taife, rnneTOnic^ no, pneumonia 

^ mm^ rhythm, wrong 

® gsychology^ £ay, s«nt, schi gn 

^ ptomaine^ tell, aomas 
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Ttm follcnsdng activities ^'ere carpil^ by the Bureau of aiglish Muca- 
tion, N,Yj State Mucation Departaient, 

Tte activities outlinea here are not meant to be used as isolated events. 
Teachers may find satte that will help irotivate a particular unit, or sore thiSt 
telp them readi the goals for the unit, or sore that trigger new and better 
ideas of their 

Rrobably no one ever devised an activity vAilch gaimd unqualified enthu^ 
siaan fron every menter of the class. However, each of ttose irentioned here 
has been successful with a large nuffrtoer of studmts vtio previously had sh»;n 
little in teres t in v^at was going on in the Siglish classroon* 

1* Use the newspaper intensively one day a wrek. Have ttie stiMmts look for 
one key thing each v^k, for exanple, a want ad to answer, an editorial or 
letter to tte editor to respond to, a cartoon to e^^lain, a news itan to 
turn into a short story, found prot^ or wrds to form a mini-dictionary. 

2. &eate a TV guide. Students view four or five TV progr^s and then 

. .evaluate then by producing a TV Guide that indicates the nature of each 
program, the audien^ for ^ot it is intended, a^ a critique of the 
program. Ttm students may share guides, dismss programs, perhaps 
develop crit^ia for evaluating programs. 

3. Use a driver's manual, used car buying guide, or a copy of motor vehicle 
laws for language arts activities. 

4. Have students bring to class three' consecutive issues of any magazine 
they or their parents subscribe to, (The teacher may have to bring sane 
and beg scnie frOTi friends j Have students use Uie ads to oreate 
stereo^pes, for exanple, the stereotype housewife, teen-age boy or 
girl, successful businessnan. The activity could lead to a discussion 
of advertising, or of stereotypes in fiction, or to vrrxting activities. 

5. Make a- student at a time respDnsible for the bulletin board for a week, 
^ch week thm photo, cartoon, quote, joke, ad, and poster of the week ' 
could be ^sted and perhaps b^iOTB the basis of a v^iting assignment. 

6* Ask students to pretend they are leaving a hoK of objects (no broks 
or p^rs) for future archeologists to find and deduce what life in a 
particular comtunity was like in Uiis decade. Groups or individuals 
could make decisions, aM witing or speaking activities sh^ld follow. 
Variationi each person decides tdiat he or she TOuld put in a tox to 
syntolize v^at he or she is like as an individual. 

7. Have students arrange songs ^ poenB wiUi appropriate irood nwsic to 
illustrate a particular theme. The themes could he derived fran ' 
literature or from the students* am lives. 
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Have students write dir^tions for rraking a peanut butt^ sandvdch. Have 
saneone role play the part of a French chef who has never seen a peanut 
butter sandwich. He makes the sai.Jwiches, following the directions exactly 
even if he has to spread the peanut batter with his hands ^ or put the 
jar of ^anut butter betweeJi slices of bread. 

Have the studmts practice interview techniques by taping interviev^ with 
each otter; tiien invite a moTTber of t-he carrmmi^ to class to be inter- 
view^ on seme subject v^ich interests the sti^ents. 

Ask a iroTter of the class to role play a character fraii a story, novel, 
or play* He is tten intervie\^ by otter nemters of tlie class. 

Show and tell about an object or person. (Iliis activity should not te 
lijnited to grade schTOl children) * 

Have teams corpete Ln "scavanger hunts" through reference books. 

Have students develop ijrfividual projects associated with a particular 
sport or hobby, the project to involve reading, witing, speaking, and 
listening. 

Divide the class into five groups. Oie group writes the nanes of five 
different characters to serve as hero or heroine, each one on a separate 
slip of paper ^ another group wites five names of characters to ser^e as 
villians, another five different settings, another five different y 
problenis, and five different solutions* No group is to te aware of 
another *s inventions. Each group then dra^ a slip at randcm, getting 
a hero^ a villian, a setting, a problan and a solution, Hiey are to 
weave the five eleirents into a ^ story to share with tte othier group. 
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Pre^itlnq Activities ^p^^ ' ^. . 

15, Imaginary origins Fors 

a. idiomatic Bxpressions , e.g., don't stick your nsck out, 
head in the clouds. 

b. multiplB niBanings of ujords, e.g., pielced (up), pick (tool). 
pick (to dig), ^ ' 

c. letter of the alphabst, e.g., why ti and d ara differant, 

16, Write literal storiss using idions (ala AmBlia fsdelia), e a. . 
dust the chairs, hit the ceiling, lost hia voice, etc. 

17, Parody of familiar story, e.g., "GoldiB BBar and the Three Locks" 

18, Origins ala Kipling's Just So Stories . "How the 

19, What can you do with a ... (rock, pieca of string, etc.) 

20, Tali Talas. 

21, Drauf and write description or directions for a new toyi a 
Rubs Goldberg contraption. 

22, Fu': u/ith Ac-"ny"';,, e.g., ujhy the North Linion Travelers 
, Sacj.oty ch.-V- jfj their name (nuTS), 

23, Writs! r';r:i-,tions for performing some common activity. Then 
teach.? snoij'd act out the directions literally. Thers will 
prou. :-.ly psf nsed for revision. 

24, Conr.c»,atio.r;3 of words - write an article using negative words, 
positive words, neutral . words , (same article). 

25, Use .".omics to gain control over quotation marks, 

26, Oldsr shildren w-ijcy writing books (stories) for first graders. 
Use starter word."^',, 

27, Write definitions ^■or knou,n words or names of objects - begin 
by analyzing what r gsod definition consists of (a) class, 
(b) discriminating alpments. 

28, Write a paragraph at two extremB levels of abstraction, specific 
and general - compare s f f Bctlveness . 

29, Rewrite a familiar tale using divergent thinking. What id ... 
e.g., uJhFt is all 3 Billy Goats (Gruff) had been small? 

30, Propagan: ;. Begin by analyzing adsi write a persuasive ad for 
an imagln w'y article . 
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31. Dascriptians * 4 to 6 pictures (or children in class) 
should be numbered and placed for all to see. Have childrBn 
write a description of the one of their choice uiithout 

naming it. Share dBscriptions to see if item can be idintified. 
Discussion should lead to ideas for reuiriting more specifically, 

32, Sentence patterns - NP-yps (ala Shuf flebook ) Use cards 
(5X8 if you want illustrations) and hav/e pupils uirite NP's 
beqinninq with and on one side and \/srb phrases on the others 
When the cards are shuffledj humorous sentences usually resultp 



i^odels fronfi a yariety of authors can also be a stimulus for 
getting students to write. Of course, one of the best models for 
stimulating writing is that done by students. The following 
suggestions from .^r. Hillerich should stimulate student ujriting in 
particular aspects or appruaches to writing, 

33. Particularly appealing paragi^aphs from children's literaturep 
e.g., Henry Hugqlns ' description^ Junket ' s description. 
Discuss in terms of word choicesp style 7 viewpoint , etc., 
i.e.p why do we like this peragraph? 

34. Similes, e.g., 'jJhite Snow, Bright Snow (Duvoisin)i "Auto- 
mobiles looked like big fat raisins buried in the snoui." Lead 
to children writing similes, e.g., As difficult as (finding 

a contact lens in a dark theater.) 

35. Alllteration/rhythmp e.g., Burt Dow Deep LUater lYlan ( (tlcCl osky ) t 
*'The giggling gull teetered on the tip of the tiller and 
laughed fit to split.*' 

36. Creative combinations, e.g., UJishes, Lies, and Dream s (Kock)f 
"I wish I had ... a coat of wishes a "crowd of f riendl iness 

37* Sensory words and rhyming couplets, e.g., 

With a hustling, bustling, rustling sound. 
The wind chases leav/es around the ground. 



Since writing folders will be kept for each student throughout 
(Middle School yearSj the following activities may prove helpful in 
motivating written expression by students. The same folder should 
be maintained at each grade level and then passed on to the next 
grade. The primary function of the folder is to help the student 
see his work as a whole. Persanal experience, summaries of 
information, notes, spontaneous reactions to any evant or subjectp 
should all be part of the folder. The life of the student should 
be reflected In hi-^ writings. uiriting is an art that progresses 
slowly. The fDlder will help the student realize the changes and 
maturation of his writing style and technique, , " 
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Again mr. Hillerlch offers some useful suggestions for 
building a language noteboDk or folder. 

3Bt Just fun uiith words - rhyming namesi 

a hard of hearing cook a deaf chef 

barbir who cuts little boys' hair nipper clipper 

a gruesome tale gory story 

39# Hamaphone funi UJhat do the folloiuing have in common? 

key maker and a Jeiuish delicatessen managgr locks/lox 
rabbit and a uirlter tails/tales 
tiger and a minister preying/praying 

40* Compound funi Illustrate parts of compounds, B*g., did you 
ever s4b a board/walk, head/lightt etc. 

41, Invent new ujords for (a broken chair, a letter opened by 
mistake) 

42» Sentence ( paragraph) of the monthi Examples uihere no one can 
find a better tunrd or a better way to say luhat u/as said. 



43, Connotation from sound (Syd Harris, 9-3-71 ) i Are s^> 
unpleasant? (sneer, snare, snob, etc,)i si ? & 
Other? ' 



r>rds 



44. Connotation of color words (Syd Harris)i uihite (flag, liyered)! 
black (list, ball)r redi yelluw. 

45. Halkui a uiord picture of three lines .(5, 7, 5 syllables) 
usually related to nature. (Escample from grade 3)i 

One little raindrop 

Fell down on a little leaf 

Others came to joing 

46. * Cinquaini 



Puppy 




1 


wd . 


Title 


Fluffy 


ball 


2 


uids • 


Description 


F r i s Ic y , 


wagging, jumping 


3 


wds » 


Action 


Partner 


and gentle pal 


4 


wds • 


F eel ing 


Pet 




1 


wd i 


Re-title 



47. Silly Dillyi 

48. Lime ricks 



If I were a frog 
I * d 1 iue on a log. 

There once was a neighbor named OLz 
With a racket that still had a fizz 
That rocket exploded 
Before the man knowed it 
Mow nobody knows where he iso 
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49. Concrite ("Form'*) Poetrys 



u 

o n 
ar d worch 

d s 



A uiell - 9^^^^% phrasB. 



50, DiamsntB i 



51. Palindromes 



Kitten 
fluf Fy s broujn 
piujingp jumping, flopping 
anlmalp friend, pet, pest 
playing, stalking, sleeping 
□uddly minature 
cat 

(same forujard a^d backuiard) 



1 noun 

2 adjectives 

3 yerbals 

4 nouns 

3 verbals 
2 adjectives 
1 noun 



UJordsi mom, madam, etc. _ 
sentences^ Was it a bar or a bat I saw? 

52. Acrostics (uiord squarssh 
Borgmann, Tribune, 3-4-»73 

apple 
relax 
orate 

miner • 
alert 



53. In addition 



to Individual language, 1°9.= ' .V^y.^lS^hUdren^ 



l^^J^l l^l^.;.^^^^'^'''^ substitutions 

in their sample. 

• i^hT-ar-vy hnoks DrovldB a wealth of new 

~i^:in:5^^?tsr •Hi;e"pu^?s1l4rrof and locmg fo. 

^examples ofi ^ 

Good descriptions 
Unusual ways of saying things 
Appropriate ojord choices 
Proofreading errors (especia 
Slant or bias in ujrltlng 
Propaganda techniques 



lly if humorous) 
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55. Eicamine with children examples 
of clear, apeciFic writing. 
Let them reuiriti Just the 
essence to see the differencs 
good lyord-cholce has made. 

This example is from John 
Ciardip Saturday Rgvieui ^ 
11-6-71 p p. 26. 



56, And uie expect kids to 
Proofread I 

Fromi Syd Harris, Daily News* 



Then suddenly— bitter than 
song for its instant--a humming- 
bird the color of green crushed 
veluet hovers in the throat of 
my fayorlte Illy, a lovely high 
bloomer I got the bulbs for but 
not the name. The Illy is a 
crest of ttihite horns with red 
dots and rati velvet tongues 
along the ihsides of the petals 
and with an odor that drowns 
the patio. The hummingbird 
darts in and \out of each horn 
in turn, then hovers an instant, 
and disappears. 

Around 1760, a number of the 
professors in Edinburgh 
University attempted to publish 
a work that would be a perfect 
specimen of typographical 
accuracy* Six experienced proof- 
readers were employed, who 
devoted hours to the reading of 
each page. 

After it was, thought to be 
perfQct, it was pasted up in the 
hall of the university, and a 
reward of 50 pounds offered to 
anyone who could detect an error 
in it. Each page remained hang- 
ing for two weeks. When the 
work was issued, it was discovered 
that several errors had been 
committed - one of which was in 
the first line on the first page! 



57. Finally, the comics afford a wealth of starters for lanouaqe 
logs - ^ 
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umbleweeds 

; HiTTHfi iTRBE're; PERCY' 
! eeTOtiTTWERB MP SBLL 
sVVS PAPERS J 
FUSLIC 
^VgS NEWS! 




I RBMEM&ER THE MOTTO OF THE 
I PBSERT PeNOUNCER:^^ALUtMg 
NEWS THAT'S PB/Mfm PtT^I 



THE FAse, poy, THE pA&fiiffeet too' 

MUCH NBWS OH THB PASE ITS&re OVER 
THE EP(5ESi TOO, UmeWEWSYA WASTE 
PAPERitMfiN^S HAS0OfrAanin« 
PA&6.t#ftjreLtOVVIN' M6,ia|ll.. " 




Tnxableweeds 




LISTEN TTKIS, eoVi-.^THE 
jy^^MPlI-LO EMERSES ONUV 
■^AT NIGHT ANP PREVS liPOH 
REPflLES ANMNSSOS'l^l 
WHAT A GREATFiLLBm 1 
CAN SEE IT HOW, &LAZIN© 

ACROSS Trie mnoM & pase 

TWO, ^LUMN TA'Oj...WHAT 
HUMAN , 
INTBRESTJ 



F 




PUT, MSSl 
WEPDN't 
NEEP ■= 
FlUUgRSi 
WE NEEP 
FEATURE 
STORieSi 



#«fiAT \PiA, POYi i CAN SEE IT 
NOW; BMf LAZONEP ACROSS TWE 
TOP O'THE FRONT PfmlffmLBP 
MIPNISHTMAlUUPfR, 



I 





XrS REALLV WARD TO 





Tiunlileweods l^^^/s of Usa.3 C 

17 
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Pelting Activities ^ ^ 

" / 

^ A ci^riculim is vrorthless if the objectives cannot^be used in the class- 

rocm. Our pwpose for incliMing appendixes of activities is to assist in the 
^lOTentatLon of the objectives, m encoiir age Middle School teaches to 
include activities that they have fouM to be successful in the teaching of 
the objective contain^ in this a^iculuri. 

Ttm followajig activities \^rm contributed by teachers fron testate New 
Yrok at a recent State Depar^brent TOrkshop. Participants were asted to 
submit successful ideas and /practices in the teaching of witlng. 

1. Phyllis Djtes, Trmm^urgi Start the students with the begin= 
ning sentence / '*This irorning \rfien I looked in the mirror, I saw 
that I had ti^ed ^to a ^ . " Suggest illusteations 
to accOTpany the caTposition* " ' 

2. Gail S. Moon, Baker High Schools . 1 have students (after study^ 
ing descriptive paragraphs) descrite^any teacher they have or any 
other student in the romi without naming him or her/ Thmi I read 
the cciTpositions aloud aM the students guiss \^o the person is* 

3. Michael lavy, Moravia High Schools Ask the stud^ts to Imagine - 
themelves as inanimate objects and, tiirough writing^ , trace the 
course of a day as this object. Another activity - ask students 

to use their first nmm to ^amm a title for a story. They 
rmast create their oro title as well as develop a story for it, 

4. tobin Rosoff, Dryden Junior-Senior High Schools Successful activ- 
ity: Ask students to look at a magazine picture for 30 seconds, 
Tell them to turn it over and jot dam everything they rCTmnber 
seeing .and then refer to the picture to chedk tiieir powers of 

, observation • Students then \^ite a descriptive paragraph based 
on the picture and eKchange writings with a neighbor y^o will try 
to visualize the scene. Then ttie picture is given to the neightor 
who will check for the accuracy of the written description, 

5. Carolyn Halladay, Dryden High Schools Siting success: mdh 
student filled in a piece of paper for ^ type of character, another 
piece of a different color for a setting, aM a third colored ^ 
piece for an object. All pieces are put in a bag or boK, Then ' 
each stud^t draws a strip of each color and ^ites. a story using 
each of the original bits of infonnation. The stories are shared 
orally. - 

6. Dorothy A. Banks, Cortland Junior High School: I spend a five or 

six v^eek period on a ''How to make " booklet, using the 

social studies curriculim on Hot the~Iroquois\ makes things. In 
addition, ^ discuss organization in relation to a groce^ store, 
the steps to buildinq a Hotg, tiie process of serving, etc. 
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In William S, ^ting, Honer Centreil School: Start a sto^ with a 

groyp of characters, setting, etc., and tell it up to a certain point, 
then turn it over to a student to continue. Switch f rem one to 
anotter until thm mtoicy has reachM a point of developrent at \^ch 
it could su^ended, Ask the class to v^ite a conclusion, 

8, Bill ^llen. Hater High Schools After reading a novel or stort story, 
have the student ctoose a character v*io has di^ aM wite a letter- 

f ran the ghost of ttie person to the world, giving his opinion of his 
fictional society* 

9, . ^fargaret^M. Perfetti, HcnBr High School" After reading Hsningvmy* s 

"Indian Canp", discuss point of view and teing six years old, I 
give Uien a cannon incident: "They are riding a bike down the road 
with a dog following and Ohey vs^ite of vAiat happens fran 

the point of view of a 6 year old, " . . 

10. Btorguerite Hamnond, McGraw Central School i Distritoate a series of 
controversial topics, such as, "Men are Superior", "School ShDuld be 
CcfTpulsory to Age 14 .^ly". Ask each student to write 3 clear, distinct 
ideas in order of ascending iErportmice* Ihe activity helpie develop 
clear thinking and organization and can be fun. 

11. Aim Ludwig, New^ield Central Schools Successful assigmenti Imagine 
that you are a parent. Your son or daughter has been arrested for 
dnanken driving, Wiat would you do? 

12. Elizabeth A.; Fagan, Sherburne--^1 vi lie High Sdiooli TO illustrate 
the difference be^veen definition and description, I had two bi^cles 
brought to class. Studmts wer^ to define bi^cle (one paragraph) 
aM to describe I ^ach (tro paragraphs) , ■ ^ 

13. Bonita Burgess, 1 "I^ally High SchTOli Take student errors fran essays 
and rewrite for prex^ily, clari^. Carpare before ai^ after, us^g an 
opaque projector 1 Correcting errors of classmates is irore effective 
than finding and rorrecting errors iji an exeroise frari a book. 

14. Lawrence E, Wink, Tully Central School: To CTphasize econcny of 
style, distribute an indeK card to each student. Ask students to 
write a description, on the card, of the /first thing they saw v^en 
they TOke up in the rroming. The exercise can also be ^plied to 
character sketctes, siOTriaries, conflict, definition, etc. ^ 

15. Andrey EdeliTian, Ithica High ScKooli Present an oversinplifiia para- 
graph that doesn't say much, for. eKanple, ~ "Sonny and Cher are singers. 
They perform a lot. .They* vg^^^ problems lately, but eve^one still 

_.lJ^es ^themr Ask the clasi'how the para^aph can te teprovM. Bm- 
writM the paragraph with the class. 



' Evaluati.Qn Symbols 



appendix "E" kv 



Thm following simTbols should 1^ used to indicate strengths arid weaJaiesse s in 
student writing* While syn^ols provide teachers with a'Yiire-saving atorthand7 
this alone is insufficient for justifying their use* mis abbreviated list pm- 
TOnts the most camon sprtools, and pu^sely deletes those of a non-^ecific 
nature. Clear f^dback for students ^^mw^ht^i #w t.T*-i'4--^*^^ 
written e^lanations are therefore ' preferable to potentially vague s^bols* 



Strength or Weakness 

felling 

Paragraph 

Coital 

Sentence Fragment 
Awkmrdness* 
Wrong Word 
Repetition 
Punctuation 



Run-on 
Verb Tense 



Syntol 

Sp 

Cap 

Frag or Inccirplete Sent^ce 
or K (with e^lanation) 

m 

Rep 

Pet 

AgreCTtent (with e^lanation) 

Run-on 

Tense 
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Leamlnq Principles Based on ^search : . 

' StijTulus--response, cognitiTC, and social learning tl^ries all have sactm- 
tiitag to offer a teadTSr, Listed below are typical pr:mciples CTphasized Jji each 
y of the dqnains. Hilgard and Bower's, Hieories of Learning , (4th^ition) is 
/ icwwiLn^fia^ fur oiuye wishing the appropriate background^ pswhological 
research, 

A* Principles er^hasfzed within S^^R theo]^* . - . 

1, The leamer should be active, ratiier than a passive listener or viewer, 
Bie S-R theory CTphasizes the significance of the learner's re^nses/and 
"learning by doing'* is still an acceptable^ slogan. 

2, FreguenQ^ of re^tition is still Ijiportant in a^irii^ skill, and m 
bringing enough over learning to guarantee retention. One does not 
leam to type, or to play the j^iano, or to speak a foreign Imguage, 
without soTie repetitive practice. 

3, ReinforcCTTent is inportant; that is, repetition should be wder arrange-- 
, ments in which desirable or correct re^nses ar^ rewaMed, P^le toere 

are seme lingering questions over details, it is generally fouM that 
positive reinforcements (rerards, succes^s) are to be preferred to 
n^ative reinforcerrents (punishTents , failures), 

4, teneralization and discrinTination suggest the inportance. of practice 
in yaried contexts, so tliat learning mil becore (or remain) ^pro- 
priate to a wider (or niore restrict^) range of stimili. 

5, Novelty in behavior can be enhanced through iniitation of iradels, 
thrnugh ciieing, through "shaping*% and is not inconsistent witii a 
literaliz©a approach to learnihg* 

6, Drive conditions are irrportant in learning, but not all personal- 
social motives conform to the drive-^reduction principles based on f^d- 
deprivation e>roerijTients, Issues concerning drix^s exist within S-R 
theory; at a practical level, it may be taken for granted that motiva- 
tional conditions are ijiportant* ' . 

7, Conflicts and frustrations arise inevitably in the process of learn= 
ing difficulty discriminations arri in social situations in which 
irrelevant inotives may -be aroused. Hence these have to be recognized ■ 
aM provision made for their resolution or accaTTT^ation . 

Principles OTphasizecl within cognitive theDrv. 

^ 1. The perceptual features according to ^ich the problen is di^layed 
to the leamer are inportant conditions of learning (figure-^ou^ 
relations, directional signs, ^'what-leads-to^at, " organic inter-^ 
relatedness) . Hence a learning problem should be so structured am 
presented that th- esKantial features are open to the inspection of 
the leamer. 
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2, Hie organization of knowledge should be m essential concern of the 
te^acher or educational planer, Thus Uie direction, f ran siirple to 
cpqpl^ is not f rem arbitral, meaningless parts to meaningful 
^^toles, but ii frOTi steplified^ \Aoles to more corplec ^ples. Tte 
part-^ole problan is tiierefore an organizational problan, and can-- - 
not he dMit with apart f ran a theori^ of haw OTrplcKity is patts^cd; 
Also, stadies of cognitive grwUi jmfonn us that the appropriate organi 
zation of 'taiowledge my depend on tte de^^loprental, .level of the 
learner, " ;} ; ^ 

3, Learning mUi under standii^ is irare ^rrenmt aM more teansferable 
- than rote learning or learning by formula* Q^ressed in this forai, 

the Btatorent belongs in cc^itive theory, but S-R ttieories wskm a 
related CTphasis on the ijiportance of neaningfulness in learning 
and retention . ^ 

4, Cognitive feedback confirms correct taiowledge and corrects faulty 
learning, nm notion is that ttie learner tries sOTethi^ provi- 
sionally and then accepts or rejects ^at he does on the/ basis o£ 
/its cons^erices. TOiis is,, of course, the c^itive bivalent of 
/reinforcement in S-R theory, but c^itive, theory tends.. to place 

j niore'^ enphasis on a kind of hypotiiesis-testing throiigh fe^back. 

5, / Goal-setting by the learns is inportant as motivation for learn- 

/ ing,. and his successes and failures are deteminers of how he - sets ' ■ 
/ future gbals. . ^ 

6L Divergent thinking, which leads to inventive solutions. of problems 
/ or to the creation of novel and valued proaucts, is to be nirrtured 
along witJi convergent thinkijig, ;^ich leads to logically correct ■ 
answers. Such divergent thinking retires appropriate support 
(feedback) for the person's tentative efforts at originali^ so 
that he may ^ceive hiinself as potentially CTeative. 



Principles f ran motivation, personality, and social psycholo^, 

1. Tte learner ^s abilities are inportant, and provisions have to te made 
■■ for the sloror and the more rapid learners, and for those with 

specialized abilities, 

2. Postnatal developront may be as inportant as her^itary and congeni- 
tal determiners of ability and interest. Hence the learner must 

te understo^ in^ terais both of inherent maturational factors and of 
special influences^ tiiat have shaped his development. 

"3. Learning is culturally relative, aM both thm wider cultirre and the 
Hufjn\)liurn v/fjich tf^t Innrrinr boJongn may affect his learning. 

4, An&ciety lewl of the irdividual learner may determine v^ether Mrtain 
kinds of encouragCTients to learn mil have .beneficial . or detrimental 
effects. The generalization ap^ars justified that with smm Icinds 
6f tasks high-anxiety learners ^rform better if not remind^ of how 
well (or poorly) they are doirig, v^le low-anxiety learners do better 
if they are i.nterrupted -mth canmnts on their progress.^ 

t. ■ 

5, The- same obj^tive situation may tap appropriate motives for one 
learner and not for anotier, as, for exaiTple, in tlie contrast between 
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tilose ntttivated by af filiatifan and those inotivated by achievenent* 

\ """" " " - . - - 

6.\ Tbm organization of irotives and values vdthln the individual as relft 
vant. Some long-range goals affect short-range activities* Ihus 
oollege stiarlents nf Rqiial ability niay be better in courses perceived 
. as relevant to tteir irajors than in those ^rcei'^d as irrelevant. 

7* Self--esteCTi and its related itani'festations (self-confidOTCe, level 
of aspiration^ self^a^^reness) cannot be overlooked. 

8. Ttm group atmosphere of learning (cmpetition verses TO^eration^ 
authoritarianism versus dCTiocra^, individual isolation verses 
group identification) will affect satisfaction in learning as vmll 
as the products of learning. 



If one reviews such a list of suggestions as tiie foregoing, it becomes 
a^arent that laboratory Imowledge does not lead autoiratically to its own 
applications, Any teacher reading the list will sayi "How asm. I do these 
desirable things ^ with the many pupils in my classes f and with the many 
dCTiands upon ire?" Or mveni "Hot would I do it if I had only "a sijigle 
student or tutor?" As in tim devel^ront of any technolo^^ further steps 
are needed betveen tte pure scioice stage and ttie ready application of 
yfh&t has been found out. 



SmplB felling imit 
toau^ive AE^mach for ^lea 1 & 2 
Qmrmtly mmi in 8th grade 



Biglieh 8 

Sounds ^ili^ (detest) 



Some of the words belo^ are real, aM pthirs are made= up. In tiie .blmks 
to tte right of eadi one, v^ite first tte -i^g ^11^ for the ^rd and n^t 
-Uia spellijig- ^Dok at the two sanples beforS\ starting our on your own! 



bore 
... bar 
1. shote 
2p crep 
—3. pass 

4, tid 

5, tune 

6, shot 

7, pace 
8* crepe 
9* tun^ 

LO, tide 



boring 
barring 



-ED 

tored 

bMred 



EKLC 
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Er^lieh 8 

BamAm and Spelling 

A, For the 5 "TOrds" telcxv, use my imt^ cm to eho^ hro; tt^ wrds 

shmld be proTOUi^^ , This is not aa mmsy as you thi^; so THU^I 

(Imit: anyone read^^ yoi^ answ^ sl^ld end up pronOTnci^ the wrd EffiCILY 
as you do.) 

1* IHRISBE 

2, moumm 

5. BLaJGHT ; . 

B. Now^ do the saim for the next wrds. 

1, TOCm 

2, THROTai 

3. ITOjm 

4. IHOTCOT 



5 . receive 

6. pi^ 

8. Km 

toite down at least two thi^s you've obser\^ about Sounds Spelltog fron 
^ doi^ this exercise* (timik atout ^a^le B e^ecially) 




1. leaf 

2. peek 
3* ski 



5, raou 

6. SHOUID 
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English 8 

^ ^^wnfls and spelljjig 
Fiblger 

Check out tte mrda telcfwj 

■ slur mar call ' toss 

slurrijig marring ^ calling tossing 

■ slurred marred called tossed 

care scale " code 

curli^ caring scaling coding 



cured cared scaled' 



coded 



'What is the difference betareen each pair of underline vomls below? 
Wtifcg out the soijrds , so that the differences can be seen. 



^ ar all 



OSS 



M-e _____ ale . ode 



li^i^g arrlng ailing osslng 

wring _____ ^ing aling ____ *osing 



l^red _ ; ; arred . ailed 
ured' ared aled 



^sed 



Check with your teacher before taking the next part. . . ■ 

A. Now, as best you can, make up a rule that TOrks for spelling the -ing and -ed 
forms of single syllable words ending in a single consonant precede fcy a single 
vowel {like "slur" and "mar"). j- -a = 



B. Now, make a rule that warks for-Jiingle pliable words ending mth a vowel 
and a double consonant, (like "call" and "tpss") . 



Last, make \^ a rule that works for sijigle syllable .words ending mth a vowel 
a cmsonant, and tlien tiie letter "e". (like "cure", "care", "scale", am "c^e") 



In the ranaining space, try out your rules on the following words i 
nate guess owe *get stop guage 
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8 . 
Sounds filing {Unit Ttest) ^ 
ffr. Flbiger 

Sere of -tim wrds bmla^ are real and others are made up* In the blaAs to the 
. right of each am, wite first tiie -ijig ^llijig for Uie wrd, ai^ rm± Urn ^ 
^llii^, l^dk at the 2 SOTples before starting out on your am, 

-ING -ED 

TON iroriTO ^ iTOMm \ 

1, arep 

2, blug 
3* dvtt'e 

. 4. can 
5, mies 
6*hamfie 

8, liie 

k - 

9. pode 

10. dur 

11. race 

12. fole ' 
13p hm\ 

14^ crape 
15^ foil 

L7* bluge 

L8, in 

.9* rass 

SO. tid . 

!!• miss / ' 
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■^^pendiK "H" xxiii' 



An Intardlsciplljiary unit developed by W. Flhloer .t rt-^^ m 



involvlt^ many ^Nriting ■ skills . 

■ / . 

You are going to create a nation I 



In this activi^, each homeroan beoanes an indepeiSent TOrkino m-m^ u 
cm the glo^ oivinfl It- a MeiSt i ^^^^^3 a nation, locatu^ it screv*iere 



EftSIC AREAS STUDY 



Scienoei and climte; to^aphy. cartography, ^asuraiient, tine ^ 

eystatis; diat and heaia.; j^iatL; husbandry; 



proportion (scale-drawing); TOasuranait, time, and 
noney aystatis; base ^stan; per cents 

Social Studies: history, gcvemnent, ««ial strata, econanics; law, 

StaS,^S ^""^^^^ ^^^^1 ^e'ense) , Civil Ub^es, 

Iftglish: lan^ge diaOects, alphabet, literature, autliors, newspapers 
aomibolian, media (advertising) s,,new^pers. 
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1) Use the location on the gloTDe 
determined by class, 

2) Design a country, including size 
shape, physical features, time 
zones, etc. 

3) Fix the country on the globe. 

1 



^ 

1) Draw the map according to base 10 unit scale on a large 
bulletin board, 

2) Name and locate cities, mountain ranges, bodies of water 
rivers, etc. 

3) Key the map (using ratio and proportion). 



r^IASTER MAP 



_ Y 

1) Reproduce the Master Map on a ditto (scale it down, using " 
ratio and proportion). 

2) In written form, explain vvh^_ cities, mountain ranges, bodies 
^ v^ater, rivers, etc., are located where they are. 
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CLirvlATE 



1) Eetermlne (make up) the elevation of 
of your country in appropriate base 
units , 

2) Determine ocean currents and prevailing 
winds, etc. 



V 



.1) Using the preceding facts, deacrlbe the climatic conditions 

of your country. 
2) Be sure account for each SEASON of the year. 



1) Produce a series of maps showing several or all of the 
following: temperature, rainfall, sunshine, elevation, 
prevailing winds, ocean currents. 

2) Reproduce your maps on a ditto and include a short, written 
explanation for each of the climatic variables. 
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1) V/rite up the recent history 


of 


your 






country (the last 75 years). 


r 


^ake 


HISTORY 

■ 


-- - — — — ^ 


sure you keep in touch with 


th€ 






Government Committee * Type 


or 


write 




this on a ditto niaster, 







— . w 

1) Make up and write b short Who/ s Who for your country - 

include only Important personages in several different fields. 



1) Create a tlnie line for your country* Type or write it on a 
ditto master. 



by 



ERIC 



EC ONOMY 



1) retermine the agricultural (farming) 
and technological (manufacturing) 
status of your country, 

^) Designate natural resources on a 

scale map of your country. Think of 
such things as,- petroleuni, water, 
lumber, v,'ind, animals, fish, salt, 
granite , marble , quartz , limestone , 
etc , 



1) Determine how large a role the government plays in regulating^ 
the economy, 

2) Any resources NOT available in your country, but still 
NECESSARY to the country, must be importe d. Be sure to 
indicate where such ,. resources came from. 

3) On a chart or graph, indicate imports and exports. 



- V 

1) Deterraine and describe the '■balance of trade" between your 
, country and other countries. Write , it up as a newspaper 
article and type ■ r print it on a ditto master. 
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GOVERNMENT i 
CONSTITUTION 



1) Decide what kind of fovernment your 

country will have. Wi: 1 it be a 
democracy, monarchy, oligarchy, 
dictstcrohip , totalitarian state or 
possibly an anarchy? 



1) Make up and write out your country -s constitution (being^sure 
to include the hierarchy). If your country has no constitution, 
describe how it runs. 



1) Make a scaled map showing political boundaries (like states, 
provinces, etc.) Copy it onto a ditto master. 
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MEASUP.EIVIENT 



Find the area and per-imster of your 
country, in base units of your choice 
(for example, tnse 6, baso 8, but not 
ba fse 10 ) . 



1) Develop a monetary systpm in accordance with your country's 
base system. Be sure to give names to all monetary units 
(but not common names like "nickel", "dime", etc. Make un 
the names. ) 



1) Make a small-scale map of the country using your base units. 
Include dista,,:;es between cities and other points of interest 
in a short, written summary. 
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